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inspired the public mind.    They knew of him only
- as a man cursed with indolence and dandyism and
dissipation.    The nation had grieved, indeed, when
his only daughter died, because it was felt everywhere
that, should she succeed to the crown, the Empire
would be blessed with the rule of an enlightened, a
virtuous,  and  a  noble-hearted  sovereign.    But  the
fates ruled it otherwise ; and perhaps in losing his
daughter, George lost the only human being whom
he really loved, and who would have loved him if she
could,  if his  selfishness, his  worthlessness, and his
occasional bursts of harshness would  have allowed
her.    George   IV.   was   succeeded   by his   brother,
William   IV,,   Duke   of   Clarence,   who   had  been
trained for the sea, and had proved a most unman-
ageable and unruly officer.   William IV. was accepted
as king with composure by most of his subjects, and
with a certain renewed hopefulness by few on both
sides.    There were those on the Tory side who still
thought it not impossible that the new king might
be able to hold his own against the rising movement
in favour of Constitutional  Reform.    There were a
few on the Liberal side who thought that William IV.,
coming  to   royal   power  for   the   first   time  at  an
advanced   age,   would   have    acquired    experience
enough to teach him that the day had gone by when
a king could make himself an effective barrier against
the^ movement of the times.    The English public, on
the  whole,  even   including  the  most advanced re-
formers, were well inclined to give the new king a
fair chance.    Some   of the   reformers, indeed, were
comforted   by the   conviction  that their  movement